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The Proceedings has been issued in an edition of 1,000 copies as 
Committee Print for the Senate Special Committee on Conservation of Wildlife 
Resources (74th Congress, 2d Session, xii+675 pp., September 1936). It is 
understood that this printing is exhausted but ° larger and illustrated 
edition now in press is to be distributed by the U. S. Biological Survey. 
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The printed report contains a copy of the program of the meeting which f 
is in effect « table of contents, records the remarks in full of most I 
speakers and part of the discussion, and includes an index to titles and ¢ 
authors. The following tabulation shows the sections in which papers becring t 
on wildlife management are given, the inclusive pages of the sections, and Zz 
the number, respectively, of addresses and special papers on the program, of ° 
those actually printed, and of those here abstractad. 4 
Pepers from the 1936 North American Wildlife Conference C 
bearing on Wildlife Vanagencnt , ¥ 
Inclusive onal Number onal 
Suetions pages special papers printed here 
on program abstracted si 
General Sessions (4-1/2 duys) . . 1-274 42 83 27 o 
Special Sessions (1/2 day each) My 
Farmer-sportsman Cooperatives 275-296 6 6 j 5 L- 
Fish Management. . . . 2 « « 297-342 11 11 o* 
Upland Wil@life Research .:. 343-370 7 5 5 C 
Game Breeding. ....-. « 971-395 7 6 5 = 
Forests end Forest Wildlife. 396-427 8 ? 7 
Stream and Lake Improvement. 427-468 P) 9 o* 
Wildlife Disease and Popu- 
lation Cycles Research . . 469-493 8 7 7 
Research in Waterfowl ‘ 
Problems ......-..-. 494-530 , 10 9 9 , 
Pollution. ......... 531-575 8 9 1* rs 
Practical Wildlife Menagenent 576-618 9 7 6 
Fur Resources Management - . 619-638 1 7 6 
The Problem of Vanishing Gc 
Spocics, dikes evens « Core 9 8 5 
TOTALS 1°5 174 83 
While fish management is regarded as 1 phase of wildlife management, 
papers on that subject (secticns starred) are not abstracted in WILDLIFE Th 
REVIEW, a product of the Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, ed 
po 






because all fisherics work in the Government Service is assigned to the 
Bureau cf Fisheries, Department of Commerce. Of the programs of the sections 
on Fish Management, Stresm and Leake Improvement, and Pollution, only one 
paper is herewith abstracted, namely, that of F, C. Lincoln, entitled "The 
Effect of Oil Pollution on Weterfowl." 
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Conservation: Agencies and functions 





Barker, Elliott S. ([Restoration; managemont by public agencies], 
pp. 175-181. 





Defincs spheres of Statc and Federal jurisdiction; suggests a satis- 
factory organization of a State conservation department; probloms and 
performance illustrated from New Mexico expericnce; necessity of inventorics 
of wildlifc and its environment. “Restoration and mainteonence of habitat is 
the all-important feature in game minagoment." Results of restocking and 
management in New Moxico; coordination of grazing and wildlife intcrests; 
cooperation with landowncrs. Conscrvation agencics and their functions 
defined from a “"Stato's-rights" point of vicw. 


Consorvation: Agcncics end functions 





Bonnitt, Rudolf. [Restoraticn; management by public agencies], 





™anagoment of wildlife range proscents a set of social, cconomic, and 
scientific probloms much more complex then those involved in the conservation 
of any of our other natural resources." Fevors general public participation 
in the expense of wildlife restoration. Wildlifc management is « form of 
land use and should reecive attention of 211 State agencies concorned with 
land use which should work cooperatively 2 111 importent projects. 


Conservation: Agoncics and funetions 





Biddlc, Nicholas. ([Restoration; managoment by public <gencics], 
pp. 181-185. 





History of State wildlife conservction in Pennsylvinia; the refuge 
systom and its cffects; rcsults, to datc, obt-ined largely on forested land 
need to be parallcled in farming districts; this problem difficult duc to 
non-cooperative attitude on the part of both farmors and sportsmen. 


Conservation: Agencios and functions 





Clark, Arthur L. ([Rcestoration; management by public agcencics], 
pp. 185-186. 





Wildlife management cen be carried out only by owners cf the land. 
The function of public agencies is primarily research, demonstration, and 
education, together with froming lews and policics making private programs 
possible, and coordincting such activitics. 
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Conscrvation: Agencies and functions 





Cook, Nowoll B. ([Restoration; managoment by public agencies], 
pp. 187-190, 





Deer in Utah increased from 12,700 in 1919 to 84,000 in 1935; 65 per- 
cont of the hunters aro successful. Elk, oxtirpated, were rointroduccd in 
1912 and subsequently. From 193 head a herd of about 3,500 has developed. 
Comment on ownership of land in Utah in relation to wildlife management. 
Game and renge experts make studies and reports as e basis for action by a 
Stete gamc board. "Our game herd has beon produced in Utah with dual use of 
all lands. There is not one foot of land x x x that has been scot aside . 
solely for game." "Cooperntion is the keynote of our success in.Utah x x x 
in no instance have we had to submit to thoir [Forest Service's] intention to 
enforce gamc removals." Taylor Grazing Act sct-up "condomned by the large 
majority of the population of Utch." 


Conservation: Agoncics and functions 





Hawes, Harry B. [The four vital factors of wildlife conservation], 
pp. 164-174, 





Extomporancous speech and printed version analyzing the functions and 
opportunitics of the Federsl government, the State governments, the farmer, 
and the sportsman in wildlife restoration and conservation. . 


. Conservation: Antclope 





Teylor, Walter P. The prong-horned antclope in the Southwest, 
pp. 652-655. , 





Antclope have shown gratifying response tc protective measures, but 
for socurity adequate winter range must be assured, on a condemnation basis 
if necessary. The neod of refuges is omphasized ond suiteble areas are 
suggested. 


Conscrvation: By non-sportsmonr 


Bekor, John H. [Contributions of non-sportsmen to wildlife conser- 
vation], pp. 152-155. 





Rofuges maintcsined by the National Association of Audubon Socictics 
and the species they protect. Opportunitics crested by man bring on prodctor 
trouble and control therefore should be minimized. Modern research indicates 
that the traditional viow of "vermin" is largcly unwarranted. Tho opinion 
is expressed that much of tho Fodornl control of predatory animcls end 
rodents "is not only unnocessary but unwisc,"” ond the hope expressed that it 
will be reduccd. Tho hunting license confers a privilege, not a right, and 
"nection consistent with thet viewpoint, would greatly minimize friction 
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between landowners x x x and license-holders." Apvropriations from general 
funds preferable to license foes as a source of conservation support. 
Importance of conservation education for the youth and the work of the 
Association in that respect. "The Audubon Association stands for the 
preservation of an adequate breeding stock of all forms of native wildlife." 


Conservation: Grazing interests 





Anon. A statement by the National Wool Growers Association with 
relation to the wildlife question, pp. 222-224, 


Importance of grazing industry in western economics; suggestion that 
the interests of grazing and wildlife be surveyed by an impartial euthority. 


Conservation: Grizzly bear 





Baggley, George F, Status anc distribution of the grizzly bear 
(Ursus horribilis) in the United States, pp. 646-650. 





Eerly history of this bear indicates that it was rather numerous, 
Like other "big geme"of the West it greatly declined in numbers. Authentic 
figures for the grizzly bear pcpulation are all in the period since the 
decline; they show an increase in numbers of the animals in National Parks 
and a decrease elsewhére. Net increase from 1924 to 1934, 53 individuals; 
total in 1934, 1,013 grizzlies. Additional refuge territory probably is 
needed to assure survival of the specics. 


Conservation: Interior Department policies 





‘Ickes, Harold L. [The Department of the Interior and conservation], 
pp. 128-133. 





Policies of the National Park Service and Reclamation Service with 
respect to wildlife. "Of course, we have to have reclamation projects, but 
I don't sec why we can't have a reclamation project which will serve an area 
properly and at the same time take into consideration the needs of wildlife, 
making adequate provision for its protection, preservation, and continuation. 
The national perks system constitutes a real sanctuary for the game, the 
birds, and the fish of America. "I don't want to see our national parks 
become Consy Islands." "I wish that we could see a fighting, aggressive 
conservation movement." 


" 


Conservation: International 





Phillips, John C. [The work of the American committee for Inter- 
national wildlife protection], pp. 51-56. 





Account of the American Committee, and other interested organizations, 
and of some of their activities and accomplishments. Some immediately 
pressing problems are the protection of all rhinoceroses, the mountain zebra 
of South Africa [since given a refuge], certain species of deer, whales, end 
among fur animals, the chinchilla, certain seals, and the sea otters. The 
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Tariff Act of 1930 contains a provision for confiscation cf products of 
animals and birds taken in violation of the laws of the countries of their 
origin. This was strengthened in 1935 and combined with the Lacey Act 

having 2 similar relation to interstatc commorce in the United States. This 
legislation has 2 very important bearing on intcrnational wildlife protection, 


Conservation: Mexican plans 





Zinser, Juan. [The Mexican program], p. 254. 





Plans of the Mexican Government as to creation of national parks, game 
preserves, and zones of refuge for migratory birds. Provisions of treaty 
affecting non-residents, Intention to regulate pollution. 


Conservition: Migratory birds in Canada 





Lloyd, Hoyes. [The administration of the wildlife of Canada], 
pp. 11-15, 





Administrative arrangements; history and effcct of the Migratory Birds 
Treaty; law enforcement; sanctuary history, 63 established; the national 
arks as wildlife refuges; advisory board on wildlife protection, composed, 
be it noted, entirely of Dominion and Provincial officials concerned’ with 
enforcement of the law, 


Conservation: National program 





Gabrielson, Ira N. [A national program for wildlife restoration], 
pp. 209-217. 





There have been successful national programs in connection with other 
subjects of general interest and there should be one for wildlife rostoration. 
The Federal Government as a landholder and manager; comparison of the areas 
devoted to national forests, netional parks, and to wildlife reservations, 
Necessity of cooperation between Federal and Stete Governments, of closer 
coordination of activities by Federal agencies, of recognition of wildlife 
and its interests by land plenning agencies, and of interesting private land- 
holders, Wise use of the public domain should include maintenance of wildlife 
resources. Need for solution of the pollution problem and for adequate 
research; a categorical statement of the speaker's program was reproduced in 
WILDLIFE REVIEW, 3, April 1936, pp. 34-35. 


Conservation: Taylor Grazing Act 





Carpenter, F. R. ([Restorntion; management by public agencies], 
pp . 218-221. 





Acreage and distribution of lands coming under scope of the Taylor 
Grazing Act; division intc 34 tracts, cach about the size of the State of 
Connecticut. Prior to their establishment, some ten million acres of public 
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domain were set aside for the primary, but not exclusive, use of wildlife. 
Suggestion as to a type of State cormittee that is permitted to namie advisers 
on the governing boards of the grazing districts and thus assist in a program 
of wildlife protection. 


Conservetion: Trwapeter swan 





Thompson, Bez Ben H. The problem of vanishing species - the trumpeter 
swan, pp. 639-641. 


Status of this species in Yellowstone National Park, Wyo., and at 
Red Rock Lakes, \Wyo., the former area an inviolate refuge and the latter 
recently acivired by the Federal Government closed to hunting except for a 
single restrizted arca, The errangement secns to work out satisfactorily 
anc it appesrs thet there has been a slow but definite increase in the 
muibers of this species, 


Consorvation: Waterfowl 





Lloyd, Hoves. waterfowl conditions in Canada, 1935, pp. 516-518. 


ing, waterfowl breeding conditions throughout Canada 
ii they Wore during the previous 6 years.” SGumnmeries 


given f: the Provinees., Ths hunting of wild geese which missrate across 
settled portions of Caneda is mostiy a thing of the past. The watorfowl 


breedirs area in the southern prairic section of the Canadian west probably 
never again will regain its importance. Certain other srcas romcin suitable 
but their functioning depends on preservation of the breeding steck. "Good 
breeding conditions on the Canedian brecding grounds will not provide a 


waterfowl supply for the continent." 


Cycles 


Delury, Ralph E., and John L. O'Connor. Regional types of rcesponsc 
of wildlifs to the sunspot cycle, pp. 490-491, 





There are regional diffcrences in response to the sunspot cycle that 
should be taken into consideration in connection with plans for conservation. 


Destruction: Bighorn sheep 





Dixon, Joseph S. The status cf the Sicrra bighorn shocp, 
pp. 641-643. 





Species nearing extermination in the grcat majority of cases have been 
reduced to that plight by man - a rule to which the Sierra bishorn is no 
exception. Hunting (all now illegal), sheep-grazing, and other use of the 
bighorn's range by man are the cause of tho docline. Only a few small bands 
totalling probably not mcre than 16 animels ere known to remain. It mey be 
possible to save them but it will take strenuous cffort. The Forest Service 
is cooperating by excluding donestic sheep from the known range of the bishorn, 
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Destruction: Caribou 





Swanson, Gustav. The Minnesota caribou herd, pp. 416-419. 





These woodland caribou in Red Lake Gane Refuse, the only herd in the 
United States, probably do not number nore than 8 individuals, Derredations 
by poachers and wolves render unfavorable the prospect for preserving the 
aninals, 


Destruction: Pollution 





Lincoln, Frederick C. The effect of oil pollution on waterfowl, 
pp. 555-559. 





A bird once oiled is doomed. Instances of destruction of wild fowl 
and other birds in various parts of the country. Efforts to control dumping 
of oil from vessels in international trade. Nearly half of the shipping of 
the worle is moved through the use of oil. Need of additional legislation 
to control oil pollution of interior waters. 


Destruction: Wildlife 





Silcox, F. A. [Opening address], pp. 1-5. 





Of most value from the wildlife point of view in calling attention to 
the abundance of game in pioncer times ane to the great reduction in stocks 
that has been caused by slaughter and usurpation of enviromncnt. 


Disease: Deer lungworn 





O'Roke, Earl C, The lungwom situation in the white-tailed dcocr 
(Odocoileus virginianus borealis) in Michigan, pp. 4735-478. 








Kinds of lungworms found, scasonal occurrence, life history, 
pathogenicity. Suggestions for control include, prevention of over- 
populations of deer, proper distribution of watering facilities in surmer, 
and provision of sufficient food in winter, 


Disease: Duck gizzard worm 





Swales, W. E. Tetraneres crani Swales, 1953, an impertant 
parasite of ducks in North America, pp. 491-493, 





This nematode, identified from several species of wild ducks, infests 
the proventriculus and causes, besides pathogenic changes there, disturbances 
in protein cigestion. The altornate hosts are amphipods. 
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Bolzrass 





Lowis, Harrison Fe, onc Ciceronce Cott:. Zclerass and other 


re. ee eee : ee 


wotorfowl foods - presont ste ‘tus cad future prospects, pp. 498-501. 


Despite the annucl appearence of fresh srowth of celsrass, most of 
this succuwibs to the malecdy that has proveailed for several yoars. Thoro 
has been no pemisnont amiclicration in the condition of the plant on the 
Canadian coast but in the Chesapecske Bay region tenuine irproverent is 
nenifest. Wigocnsrass is in part replacing ccl:rass and restoring ccdlogi- 
cal associations formerly dcpercent on the Zostera. Experiments are being 
mice in the transplanting cf resistant anc introcuced streins. Brant, the 
birds most scorizusly affected by decline of the eclzrass, show little if cny 
recovery in nuribers, 


Dise:sc: Lead poisoning 





Grecr, R. G., 2 vacl1l. The preveation of lead poisoning 
in Waterfowl by th isi *reble lead shot, pp. 486-490. 





Conbinention of 2 giall qmiount of magnesium with lead produccs an alloy 
wich will Cisinte:vcate in the presence of water, snc is therefore clininated 
rather promptly froi the alinecntary canal of Cucks. Discussion of the prac- 
ticebility of comicrcial rienufacture of shot havin: the Cesired charactor- 
istics. 





Morley, L. C., and P. W. wetiore. Discovery of the orcanis: of 
ulcerative enteritis, pp. 471-473. 





History of investigations of "queil disceaso", and of tio cuthors’ 
work resultin: in identification of the causal organism as ec dbacteriun 
(Corynobacteriun perdiciun n. sp.), criteria for the reeosnition of which 
are given. 





Discasc: Senitation 





Costissan, S. M. Sanitation on the gene farm, pp. 380-384, 





Garic birds for restocking arc not “nly of lessened valuc if 
discased >-r parasitized but are a menace to tho wild populaticn. They 
shoule be raised ane released es nearly Cisecse-free as possible. Classi- 
fication of @isenses according to thoir ceusetive sents anc of remedial 
measures with respoct to thoir cffoctivoness azninst these asents. Sodiun 
hypochlorite the nost scntisfactory Cisinfect:nt for pens and for weter. 

ards, not beins readily disinfected, shoulc be rotated. Remarks on 
discesc preventive measures. 
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Zisease;: Snowshoe hare, ctc. 





Groon, R. G., anc J. E. Shillinzor. Prozress report sf wildlife 
Gisease stucics fcer 1935, pr. 469-471. 





The peak population of the snowshoe hare in the Leake Alexander area, 
Minn., was reachec in 1933. Sprins censuses save 478 hares to the square 
nile in that yoar, 374 in 1934, and 220 in 1935, oye is not « major 
factor in the dic-off of the snowshoe hare. Fivzures are sivon on tick 
infestation anc on the extent to which ticks harbored Vehabotite. Fowl 
cholera anc c« filterable virus disezsc identified in ruffed srousc. Notes 
on disease anons captive red foxcs, pheasants, and Canada gecse, and anong 
wild gray foxes, raccoons, and raddvits. 


Ecolovy: Carrying capacity for duck nests 





Bonnett, Logan J. Duck nesting earryinz: capacitics in Iowa, 
Pre 494=< 498, 1 1 table. ; 


The heaviest ccnecentration of nests ay was one to en acre (21 on 
an equal number of acres) whore the cover wes chiofly cord grass. Nincty- 
five percent of the nests of shonal-wntcr cucks woro found within 220 yards 
of the sheorcline. A relctionship between lencth of shoroline anc usardle 
nesting cover therefore is cvicent. Fra: stucics in Albcrta as well as in 
Iowa, it was found that ereas surrouncing potholes of about half an acre in 
extent presented optinun nesting conditions. Bibliography of 8 titles. 


Ecolosy: Duck countin; 





Lincoln, Frederick C. Waterfowl poyulations, pr. 509-516. 





On account of the nig¢ratory habits of the bircs, adequate stucics of 
the waterfowl population can Se made only on a’continental basis. Consuscs 
or accurate counts are impossible but estimates having practical valuc can 
be made. Description of methocs usec in a survey that incicated there were 
about 17,000,000 wild cucks in tho Unitoc States in January 1935. Correlated 
work showed about 10,000,000 present in Mexico and Central Auterics, 
Estimenting 6 million leszelly killec, 6 million illeally Dam.:ed or destroyed 
by other causes in the United States, anc 5 :1illion lost due to like causes 
in Canada and Mexico, an estiinte of 44,000,000 «mie witerfowl prior to the 
shootin; season is reached. The cstimnated loss of 17,000,000 or 40 percent 
is considered too much of a drain upon the stock and regulctions should be 
frened to reduce it. Description of breedin:; season surveys includins those 
of 5 field parties in Canaéa, with some notes on the results. The rcthod of 
countiny flocks of waterfowl on the watcr is to estirate the squere yards 
coverca by the flock, allow one Dird for ench square yard, and subtract r1c- 
third to compensate for open spaces and irresuler confiruration of the raft. 
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Ecology: Mosquito control operations 





Bourr., We S. Mosquito control and waterfowl, pp. 505-508. 





Control of mosaguitos to assure human comfort and health is aprroved 
but crainage projects aprarently not in the public interest are opposed, 
Studies, both direct and experimental, of the ecological cffect of drainage 
are under way. Location and character of the investigational work and 
extent of cooperation are stated. 


Ecology: Overpopulation of noose 





Hickie, Poul F. Isle Royale noose studies, pp. 396-398. 





Mocse, first reported nbout 1914, steadily increased in nunbers until 
it was evidcnt that in the absence of predators or other checks there would 
be an overpopulation, Shortage of food ensucd, was aggravated by devasta- 
tion of balsen fir by the spruce budworm, and the herd has been rapidly 
declining from about 1933. Field studies end sutorsies in 1934 showed 
Clearly that malnutrition was the cause of the decimation of the herd. Sone 
of the aninals were removed for stocking elsewhere and more will be. Experi- 
ments with captive moose showed a daily requirement of about 25 pounds of 
mixed balsam and birch browse. 


Heononic Values 





Rosengren, Roswell P. [Why concern ourselves about wildlife? 
Economic importance discussed], pp. 29-35. 





Emphasis on economic values; statement of the evils of deforestation, 
drainage, pollution, overgrazing, and porsccution of wildlifc. "The powor, 
importance, and wealth of the United States has been built on a ruthless 
robbing of nature's bounty." Necessity of conservation and wise use to the 
prosperity of the country. 


Education 


Snith, C. B. [Extension Service end 4-H clubds in relation to 
conservation], pp. 139-142. 





Sketch of the work done, with concrete examples, especially for 
Minnesota and Nebraska. “We look upon the work by rural youth in the various 
phases of x x x [nature] as contributing about as mich to the abundant life 
as any one thing we can do in extension," 


Education 


Studebaker, John W. [Conservation in the schools], pp. 134-139. 





A plan for promoting the teaching of conservation in the schools of 
the nation. 
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Fernor-sportsnan relationship 





Penuctt, Login J. Iowa, pp. 290-295, 





Dry lake beds leased to sportsricn’s organiz:itions for nominal fees 
and with game managanent pians furnishcd by the State showed several 
hundred percent increase in pheasants the first year. [Perhaps largely 
inflow.] After 16 years of closed seascns on quail, skootins; was resumed 
Only with the cooreration of sroups favornble to corplete protection, 
Shooting had te be closcly resulatecd, therefore, and this required con- 
siderable effort and expense. Trial of sme managoment was made on 130 

arens varyin; from 640 to 17,000 acres in size. Defects in operation are 
pointed out and « revised plan is set forth. 


Farmer-sportsuen relationship 





Chalk, John D. North Carolina, pr. 288-290. 





Plans. 


Farmer-sportsman relationship 





Leopold, Aldo, North Central Region, pp. 279—285. 





Of 350 farmer-sportsrmian areas developed in the region since 19351, 
most apparently survive at least on rarer, "There are six types of organiza- 
tion x x x and three choices of legal status, hence 18 types of set-up are 
possible." A few of these are discussed. Of tho strictly cormercicl type - 
leased shooting - tho farmer doing nothing, and management, if any, being 
done by the lessor or agent; about 65 have sprung up in Wisconsin of.which 
59 survive. From the standpoint of public policy they seam more objection- 
able than otherwise, and after experience, similar arrenzcrents were denied 
legal authorization in Michigan. An exemple is given of « giall-scale 
farmer-sportsmen cooperative, the farmer contributing land and feed, the 
sportsman cash, and both parties sharing vory noderate shooting. Extcusion 
of this type seqauis desirable. Notes on Iowa farmer pools, dut on this topic 
*scee Bennett. Wyhether Iowa succeeds or fcils, it takes courcge to attack 
this difficult problem of how to make the transition from tho old systen, 
Which is bankrupt, to sone new systali x x xX 1s yet only dimly dcfined." Two 
of three farmer-srortsman associations failed tecause of quarrclling; the 
Other, restricted to simple nanagenent of cottontails, has decn on astonish- 
ing success, Farmer pools on « fce basis heve failed but new plens are Scoing 
tried, No standardized scheme secoris likely to succoed whon so much depends 
On the personality and interests of the landholdor, Absentee management is 
poor at best. Corment on the difficulties cf teaching cooperstive gan 
manaserient and of adninistering schenes for promoting it. Bibliogrephy of 
6 titles. A tabulation shows classes and leg:l status of organizations for 
farmer-sportsaan cooperation in the North Contral States. 
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Farrier-sportsnan relationship 





MacNemare, L. G. New Jerscy, pp. 275-278. 





Under the plan fostered by the Stetc Fish and Gane Commission, ono- 
fifth cf a cooperating farmer's land is posted and naintained as a refuge by 
the Commission. [As this lard is immediately adjacent to the farm buildings 
and pastures, it is cvidently « refuse for the farmer, his fanily, and his 
stock, rather than for wildlife.] The remainder of the farm is open to 
hunting, but the farmer may restrict the number of hunters to one to each 
20 acres; the hunters must register. The area is stocked by the Commission, 
advice given on garie managerient, and seed furnished for feed patches. ~- In 
three years (1933-5) the acreage of lands under contract increased from 
92,500 to 127,759. Sportsmen's clubs, to which farmers may belong, with 
Commission cooperation also, make less restricted arrangements with farncrs, 
On these lands a thorough winter feeding progran has been carried out. The 
Stete further has public shooting grounds which serve as game managenent 
denonstration areas, 


Farner-sportsman relationship 





O'Connell, Frenk B, Nebrask=, pp. 286-288. 





Steady decrease in geame birds deriands consideration of plans formerly 
heid too cormercial. The Nebraska “Hunters Shooting Scrip: Act" did not work 
possibly because of being tried 4t a time when farmers were not anxious to 
increase their revenue, A new and nore thorough trial planned. Evcrything 
possible should be done to build up a friendly relation between the sports- 
man and the famer., Contribution by sportsmen of grains for winter feeding 
of wildlife is a successful means to this ond. 


Farmer-sportaien relationship 





Ruhl, H. D. Coordinaticn of ferm-gorie managerent with the usual 
farm-gane practices, pp. 603-606. Printed also in American Wildlife 
(American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C., 

25 cents a copy), 25(3), May-June 1936, pp. 35, 42-44, 6 photos. 





Gane rianagenent on farms must fit in with agricultural practice and 
contribute to making farming more profitabdle. The techniques must be 
developed by interests definitely friendly to the farnor, and tested at a 
new type of wildlife experinent station, While certain practices bad fron 
the farming standpoint have actually been put into effect, others have been 
tried that are beneficial both to the farm end to wildlife. It is such 
methods that must be worked out by experiment and test so that the results 
of adopting them will be fairly predictable. Suppose successful methods are 
developed and applied, will the merkct and the price hold up? What about 
the competition of free hunting? An original and thoughtful treatment of 
the vexed farmer-sportsman relationship. Bibliography of 3 titles. 
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Farnoer-snrortsuan relationship 





Schoonfcld, Wn. A. Wildlife as an agricultural resource, 
pr. 608-613, 





Wildlife management and agriculture are by nature inseparable, and 
the problai is to conduct the two in harmony and to their mutual bencfit. 
Wildlife management should be epproached in the see spirit and by 
sinilar methods as are other phases of agriculture. "In meking effective 
any progran for adding wildlife production to our other agricultural 
enterprises, several definite steps," said the speaker, "it seqis to ne, 
ere essential. First, there rust be created favorable public sentiment, 
both anong farmers themselves and on the part of the general public. To do 
this will require consiccrable change in the thinking regarding many 
formerly accepted practices, Both by farmers and sportsiicn. Another step 
Will be the training of a sufficient group of men who can be used throughout 
the country in giving snecialized guidance to rural and urban people in 

heir handling of the wildlife problems. The third step, which must be 
taken coordinately with the other two, is the carrying on of a strong 
research progran to edd to the present knowledge of wildlife managerent. 
This will include, among other clenents, stucy of the food habits, methods 
of propagation and distribution of wilclifc, and rnethods of discase prevon- 
tion and control." 


In the West, the interests of livestock anc big garie nust be ; 
coordinnited and experience proves it crn be done. So fer as farm gane is 
concerned the wry =ust be prepared by research, demonstration, end other 
educational methods, The need of additional farm income is pressing and 
‘Wildlife nanaszenent should help to solve that problem. Oregon is trying c 
scrip plan under which the farmer receives 45 (and the State famoc cormission 
five) cents for each phersant baggec. The estabdlishnent of a Cooperative 
Wildlife Mcnesenent snd Demonstration Project at Oreson State College has 
revenled a de@innd far greater than wes anticipated for training in wildlife 
munagenent. Sugzestion of subjects for research. 


Farmer-sportsmen relationship 





Tabor, L. J. [Tho National Grango and zario restoration], 
PP ° 160-163, 





Strosscs the necessity of financial rowards to farmers who, as a 
class, bclicve in conservation but who may find cconomic pressure so keen 
that it is impossible for than to ¢o what thoy should like to do. The 
farncr feeds game overy Gay in the year anc if we hope to make any progress, 
wo must recognize his rights. Extending fair treatucnt, wo can depend upon 
the farmer as the bulwark of tho pregran of wilélife restoration and 
conservation. 
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Food Habits: Deer dietary requirements 





Nichol, A. A. The experimental feeding of deer, pp. 403-410. 





Forage requirements for livestock are quite definitely known from 
experimental studies; to aid good management, similar information should 
be made available relative te wildlife. The species used in the study were 
the Rocky Mountain mule deer and the Arizona whitetail. Equipment and 
routine of the experiment described. To obtain a basic subsistence ration, 
studies were made with alfalfa hay for roughage, and oats, corn, and barley 
for concentrate. The maintenance ration was found to be 2.2 lbs. to each 
hundred pounds of the deer's weight; 2.3 lbs. were given to does durim 
pregnancy. Experiments with mixed native foods showed that about the same 
quantities were sufficient. The results as to palatability differ from 
some that have been published on the basis of field studics. Grasses were 
found of more importance than is usually recognized. Some of the more 
palatable foods are live oak, mulberry, hackberry, aspen, wild buckwheat 
(Eriogonum), Fendlera, mountain mahogany, mistletoe, wild grape, and 
legumes. Various miscellancous findings from the experiment also aro 
reported, 


Food Habits: Nutritive valucs of winter foods 





Errington, Paul L. Differences in nutritive values of winter 
game foods, pp. 356-360. 





Evon if natural preferences of wildlife may be a good guide to food 
selection, under critical conditions there may not be opportunity to get the 
most desirable types of food. Winter may be a pericd of food crisis and an 
important part of managoment may consist in assuring an adequate food supply. 
Corn appears to be a highly satisfactory winter food for quail and pheasants. 
Others of considerable value include soybcans, sorghum, most cultivated 
grains, acorns, akencs of ragweed, sceds of pigcon grass, beggarwced, hog 
peanut, and jewelweed. Under experimental conditions, sccds of swceetclover 
and butterprint have a mildly toxic effect, and fruits such as those of 
sumac, Wild grapc, rose, and coralbcerry did not suffice to prevent loss in 
weight of the captive birds. In few localitics in the North-contral 
States are there more than 2 or 3 kinds of staple winter foods in quantity 
sufficiont to supply the noeds of modcrate populations of pheasants and 
quail, and omphasis should be placed on keoping the environment well supplicd 
with foods of substantial nutritive valuo rathor than of the succulont or 
"salad" typos. Bibliography of 6 titles. 


Game: Of Moxico 





Zinser, Juan. [The Mexican wildlifc situaticn], pp. 6-11. 





Comment on the principal game specics, both mammals and birds, giving 
scicontific,Mexican,and Amcrican names, and indicating the extent to which 
they are hunted, their numerical status, and cxisting and proposed protective 
moasures, 
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Lifc Histories: Bobwhite population fluctuations 









Kennody, I. N. Fluctueticns in tho population of bobwhite quail 
in the Scuth, pp. 481-486. 









Largely duc to mctcorological conditions. The samo paper abstracted 
from another source in WILDLIFE REVIEW, 4, Junc 1936, p. 9. It has also 
been published in Marylend Consorvationist (512 Munscy Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.), 13(3), Summer Issue 1936, pp. 1-3. 











Life Historics: Cottontail rabbit reproduction 























Tripponsee, R. E. The reproductive function in the cottontail 
rabbit (Sylvilagus floridanus mearnsii Allon) in southorn Michigan, 
pp. 344-350, 2 tables. 














The importance of the cottontail as a game specics omphasizes the 
necd for thorough information as to its life history. Description of primary 
and socondery soxual characters. Data on sox ratio conflicting but the 
numbers cf the sexes sccm t9 be about cqual. Sexual maturity of females 
attained about the fortieth weck, so breeding dccs not occur tho first 
season, In southern Michigan two litters per yoer arc common and oven four 
ere possible. Tho number of young per littor avernges 5.04. Parturition 
nests and their location described. Tho young are born blind and helpless 
but grow rapidly ond at 2 weeks cf age cat grass and move out from the nest 
for limited distances. The young are well cared for and defended. The 
breeding season extends from Jcnuary to August. Bibliography -f 10 titles. 




















Managoment: Burning 


















Stodderd, H. L. Rolation of burning to timber and wildlife, 


pp. 399-403, 











Light surface fires mey be used, under proper supervision, with 
benefit both to the forest and wildlife. In faet properly uscd firo may be 
considered the most important tool cf the game managor in the Southeast. 
Under 2 policy of fire exclusion, legumes of primary food veluc to quail, 
Wild turkey, and othor wildclifo ere greduclly suppressed, cover becomes 
undcsirably densc, and parasites multiply. Fire prepares the way for e good 
catch of pinc scedlings; these should then be protected from fire for at 
least a yoer; after that light burning at intervals of from 1 to 3 years is 
beneficial. Fire should be oxcluaccd from swampy low woods and from the 
upland *hammock" type. February and Merch are the best season for burning 
operations, Tochnique of light burning describod, 

















Duck breeding grouncs 







Mencgenent: 








Huntington, Jchn C. The wild-duck factory necds repairs, 


pp. 518-525, 1 ple 
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Seventy percent cf the prairie type of breeding territory lics in 
Canade. The remaindcr in the United States has virtually lost its importance 
and, despite Aacvclonment of refuges, there is doubt that it will ever again 
supply : sizable percentage of the continental duck crop. “It is tho brecd- 
ing grounds of Canada that hold the key to the future of ducks." Good 
management of the northern section of the Canadian breeding cren and 
restoration and management of parts of the southern area, not particularly 
valuable for agriculture, are urged. Suggestions are given as to lines of 
improvement, cost, and who should bear the cost. “It is squarely up to the 
duck shooters of the United Stetes x x x to teke the initiative and to 
decice prouptly whether or not this necessary job should be thoroughly done, 
now before it.-is too late." 


Manesenent: Enviromental improvement 





Bump, Gardiner. From scrub oak ond pitch pine to quail, 
pp. 599-603, 1 table. 


3,700 acres of the Camp Upton area on Long Island were devoted to 
experimental wildlife management; 49.6 miles of food strips ane 19.8 miles 
of a combination feed strip anc fire line were clearec and planted. 
Reforestation was undertcken but islnnds of notive cover were presoervod, 
Watering facilitics were doubled and a moderate @Gegree of predator control 
Was exercised. Some restocking -was cone, but asice from that a considerable 
increase in the game bird population is belicved to have becn achieved in 
the single year the project has been under way. 


Special experimental feed patches were installec anc the characteris- 
tics of the plants in them are: tabulated so as to show their value to wild- 
life, especially in retaining seed through the winter, and in remaining 
upright regardless of snowfall. On the basis cf this singlo year's work, 
the following food plants are regarded as best for the region at the 
seasons indicated: For late spring and summer - (1) winter rye; for fall - 
(1) Tartary buckwheat, (2) Japanese millet, (3) proso; for wiuter - (1) 
golden millet, (2) Tartary buckwhoat, (3) carly amber sorghum, (4) spring 
ryc. Some cost figures are given. 


Management: Environmental improvenent 





Hosley, N. W. Permanent food and cover for wildlife in the 
Northeastern United States, pp. 576-582, tables. Printed also in 
erican Wildlife (Americen Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., 25 cents 2 copy), 25(3), May-Juno 1936, pp. 36, 44-46, 
4 photos, 2 tables. 





In addition to general discussion, this paper incluccs a valuable 
table showing the chemical composition of 11 kinds of wild fruit, 7 of mast 
Species, and of corn and grasshoppers for comparisen, There is presented in 
tabular form elsc a summary of records as to utilization by song birds, and 
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by 6 species of avian, and 5 of mammalian, game, of 44 groups of plant food 
producers, Variable comment on besring season, habitat, ant germincetion 
requirenents of some of the plant groups. Bibliography of 10 titles. 


Management: Torests for dcer 





Clenpper, Henry BE, Forest-carrying capacity and food protlas of 
deer, pp. 410-415. 





Silvicultural practices have been directed greatly toward timber, 
little toward game, procuction. Some fcresters prefer 2 minimum dcer popu- 
lation because deer cre an obstacle to reforestation. Regulation, not 
Glinination, of deer, however, would seen ths best policy, In tke North- 
eastern Strtes,forests carry populations as high as one deer to each 15 to 
25 acres, but at that figure they are overpopvlated. In some yecrs 
hundreds of deer have died of starvation in Pennsylvania. Specific inforza- 
tion on carrying capacity is grently needed and cxperiments undor way are 
designed to supply it. MTree growth sunpresses the shrubby vegetaticn tha 
is of most value to deer, Selective cutting can correct this condition and 
its effects may persist for at least 5 or 6 years. Orderly improverient 
cutting will increase carrying capacity of forests and improve the conci- 
tion of the acer. Such work hes been started on Pennsylvinin state’forests, 


Managenent: Forests for wildlife 





McAtce, W. L. Forest managenent and wildlife management, 
pp. 419-423. 





For mexinun producticn cf timber on the one hand, and of wildlife on 
the other, the requirements aos to manipulation of the vegetative cover cre 
almost entirely opposed. Recognition of this fact should clarify zonsider- 
ations of policy ard help foresters and wildlife managers in deciding what 
treatient to give various areas, Staind improvement operations may be 
inimical to wildlife, anc encouragement of the closed canopy certainly is. 
Burns and clearings soon become, and for sone time remain, improved habitat 
for wildlife. Foresters are justified in practicing pure forestry in their 
domain but on lanés where wildlife production is a prinery chiective, 
Wildlife manegers should forget forestry and adort any and all policies 
necessary for the highest welfnre of wildlife. Bibliogrovhy of 5 titles. 


Management: Fur resources 





Bonnycastle, R. H. G Hudscen's Bay Co. and fur conservation, 
Pr. 625-628, 





In existence since 1670, the Company really governed a large rart of 
Canada until comparatively recent tines, Controlling half of the total crop 
of raw furs of Canada, the Hudson's Bey Company is vitally interested in 
maintaining the stock. Conservation is neccessary also to prevent the 
Indians and Eskimos from becoming public wards. The Company is interested 
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in fur farming anc is developing it as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
quality of product. Beever wore the basis of much of the fur countrics'’ 
prosperity and with thoir decline the huwaan po ulation suffercc. As a step 
to restore these enimals, a 7,000 squarc iiile treet was leased from the 
rovirec of Quebec and rade a beaver sanctuary, Indians boing orployed as 
guerdians, The increase in the anineals his been steady: 1953, total 162; 
1954, 368; «nd 1935, 600. It is thought that this project will rosult in 
the restoration of beaver trapring and in consequence of the prosperity of 
the region. The success of this initial undcrtaking has ins;ired the 
establishnont of sinilar refuge units in other areas. 


Marnagcziont: Fur resourccs 





Cauieron, T, The conservation of fur in the Northwest Territorics 
of Canada, pr. 621-625. 





Over an area of nore then 1,300,000 square miles, wilclife and 
particularly fur animals are now, as they ever have bocn, tho dasis of 
livelihood for the sparse population, Mining Cevclopmonts have »rought 
in nany new reorle in recent years but this now situation has pramtly been 
net by Dominion officials resronsi»vle for wildlife protection. Vast 
reserves have bcen sct asice and hunting anc trapping regulations carcfully 
revisod. Location, area, and gencral charactcr of the rrincinal rofugos 
are sct forth. The value of the- fur yiclée of tho Northwest Territorics for 
1933-4 was $1,515,017. A table shows the numbor of skins cf the leading 


specics narkcted, 


Managemcnt: Fur resources 





Genfan, Irving M. [Platform of the American Trappers’ Associa- 
tion], rp. 632-637, 


- 





The trapper-farmer is the founcation of the Amcrican fur industry. 
The platform is as follows; saic cf the sections are corriented upon in the 
full text of the address. 


"1. Protect and propagate bencficial wildlife. 

"2. Elininate unnecessary cruclty in trappin*. 

"5. Stronuous opposition to the use cf poison baits to kill fur-bearors,. 

"4. Protect beneficial wilclife fro unfair nethocs - qioking, den 
digging, tree cutting, and so forth. 

"5. Restock as much as possidle all lands whore desirable specics are 
extinct; introduce now specics whore necded. 

"6. Doenand laws in compliance with necessity - protcctive to wildlife 
and of benefit to the fur industry in sencral. 

"7, Protect trappers fron dishonest fur houses ana cducate trezpcrs 
to the proper methods of hancling furs te cnhance their value. 

"8. Protect the Ancrican market fron imported furs, the sane as other 
industry; educate the Amcrican public to the suporiority of Ancrican furs; 
insist upon all furs being sold under truco naric. 
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"9, Protect our forests fron fires or other forms of destruction; 
encourage reforestation; protect our streams from uncuc ;ollution or camer- 
cielization; discourage drainage or reclajiation of sucl lances as will be of 
nore value as a refusce °f fur and gene. 

"10, Eternal vivzilence ané rrotecticn of tho trapping and fur industry 
from any organization, or coibinaticn of organizations, whose purpose is 
based upon fanaticism or greec, or whose ideals are not in keeping with the 
rules of true sportsmanship, or, whose intentions are Coctrinontal to the 


interests of the trarring anc fur incustry." 


Manazcront: Fur resources 





King, C. 3. (Fur situation in Louisiana], p>. 650-632. 
The fur catch in Louisiana has sreatly declined; formerly enploying 
25,000 trapyers it now gives occupation to only 5,000. Research is required 
to Cevelop « basis for recovery. 


Managormont: Fur rosources 





Lloye, Eoyes. Canada's fur resources, pp. 628-630. 





Rolation of the fur trace to the Cevolopment of Canada. The dencfits 
of gooe managenent proved by history of the Privilof fur socal herd. Growth 
of fur faming; it is estineted that a thire cf the total valuc of Canadian 
furs is Ccrived fron anirials brec on farms. The valuc of Doninion furs in 
1933-4 was $12,349,328; the principal items are annotated. 


Manavcricnt: Fur resources 





Mills, David C, Acting Chairmen. [An Ancrican fur yolicy], 
Pr. 637-638. 





The first ten articles in the rolicy aicndced anc adopted dy the 
secticnal conference aro: 


#1, That the economic anc social value of fur animals as a natural 
resource be more zenerally and specifically recoznized by State and Fedcral 
Govermients an¢ that it should reccive financial suprort for devolopnent 
fron State anc Federal Governmients cormensurate with its importance, 


"2. Inasmuch as basic statistical dnta cssontial to intclligcnt fur- 
rescurce managenent is and has been neretofcro impossible of attainnent, we 
recorriend that the State anc Federal Govermeuts shall coonernte in a survey 
of the latent as well as visible supjly of fur aninals and we clso sugezcst 
as the first step toward this end: 

(1) The States shall ineusurate - reliable system of reeording 
the annual eetcrh of fur enincls. 

(2) All fur shipments in intorstate trade shall be reported es 
to nuriber and kine by the shipper to tho Federal Goverment and checked 
by a similar report to the Fedcral Govermicnt by the recciver, 
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"3. It is reccrmmocnccd to the States that their trapping laws be anended 
to segreate tranping from hunting and fishing by the issuance of trapping 
licenses to adult trappors at a reasonable fcc anc trapping perrits to youths 
Without charge, the object being to obtain statistical Cata on the annual 
eatch of fur animals anc tc meke it possiblic for the Stctes to dissciinateo 
information to rake trapping nore profitable. 


"4, It is our conviction thnt the Federal Goverment has too long 
neszlcctcd and ignored the ccdnorie veluc of fur resources in the adninistra- 
tion of puvliec lands anc we, thercfors, urge that surveys be made by 
appropriate sovermicental azencics of arcas in the public domain adaptable as, 
or afforcins, suitable habitats for fur animals, and, further, that such 
areas insofer as yracticable be Cevoted to developing and maintaining this 
netursi resource. 


"5. Theat in particular no reclamation, irrigation, or drainage projects 
shall be uncertaken without the epprovel of the Biolosical Survey after this 
orgenization has cetermineda the cffect of such projects upon the natural 
supply of fur aninals on the land under consiceration. 


"6, Regaréless of the laws in respect cf the title to wildlife throu;h- 
out the pudlic Gonain it is our opinion that the physical act of trapping on 
the public conein is an@ should be within the jucgment of the Fedoral Govern- 
ment as it is of private land owners, and thet the control of trapring on the 


public do:nain is within the jurisciction of the Federal Goverment. 


"7, While approving of the reduction of the use of poison by the 
Governncnt in predatory-aninal control, we believe that this reduction has 
not gone far enough and tiet other methods less qucstionnble from the stand- 
point of conservation shoulc be cttermted. We further recomend that 
predatory-aninal control be strictly limited to areas in which Cepredations 
cre of severe conscquence, 


"8. It is our bolicf that, conerclly speaking, open seasons for 
trapping; fur animals are too long and thet with @uc allowance for exceptions 
rendcred necessary by local conditions an open sonson of not more than 2 
nonths in the princ-fur season of any year is sufficicnt and all that this 
wildlife resource cen stand, We recormiend that the States be encouraged to 
act cn this recormendation. 


"9. We recormiend 2 closed season of at least 5 yeers’ duration 
throwshout the entire country on fisher, wolverine, and marten. All of 
these are extromcely valuable and are on the verge of cxtinction in the 
Unitcea States. 


"10. We Geprceate the crininal anc short-sighted activitics of 
dcalcrs in illicit furs, cspecially beaver, and sugsest an agzressive policy 
on the part of the Govermicnt with which the raw-fur trado at ler;e will 
cheerfully cooperate." 
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Manasencut: Indian Reservations 





MecInnos, T. R. L. [what Caneda is doing for the hunting Indians], 
extaiporancous romearks, pp. 229-232, formal paper, pp. 232-236. :* 





Cenadian problons sinilar to thosc in the United States (soc below); 
Inéian heme reservations much maller, but vory extensive hunting areas’ heve 
been set aside for thoir oxclusive use. Formerly Indian fanilies parcclled 
out huntin; and trapping territories which wero reccznizod anong theriselves 
and handed down fro one zoneretion to another: On gach of these areas 
sovorel trap lines wore established, only one of which was trapped during a 
given season or serics of seasons, giving in effect a syston of rotation 
sinilar in principle to that used in agricultural cropping. A modern syston 
of traprins certain arozs under permit is modelled on this Indian practice, 


Manaonent:_ Indian Reservetions 





Mershall, Robert. [Wilélife managcnent on Indien Reservations], 
TD, 2249228, 





Indians, prior to contact with whitc mon, were generally prudent in 
utilizing wildlife, Tho bad oxample of tho white man, anc necessity, 
conbinod te turn the Indinns into oxploiters, There are no legal neans ef 
rostrictin; hunting by Incians on thoir rosorvetions and the approach to 
better congorvation rust bo by restoration of oconanie stability of ‘the 
Indians who, then not drivon by necessity, will doubtless seriously consider 
roeasonadle rostrictions on hunting, trapping, and fishin, 


Mensropeng: Lond planning 


Leopolc, Aldo. [Resto rations Ranazcrent by privat asencies], 
Me 1569158, 





Gane mauasenent rust Sc applied to all avatlable areas to produce a 

pply equal to the coneand. onclusions: "1, Thé present prosran is lope 
sized. Tho inherent propeortics of wilclifc and land use eall for nodoreate 
stands on larzc areas, rathcr than hoavy stands on small arens, Mnanagenent 
on largo areas means ticnascmont on priveto lands; 2. Sone nispleced private 
ownershipa must bo extinguished to save rare species. The srizzly is an 
exariple; 3, Thcre is necd for a new mechenigi to roward private conservation 
of siall wAtorfow] breeding aroas and other spots which the public cannot 
buy, Which nust be manaced, but which should not be shot; 4, There arog 
inherent ee of speed anc size in the building of public conservation 

sencies, 


Manarcriont: Markine ruffod ::rouse 


Ralph T, [Methods of » siete ruffod arouse, Part of a 
discusg on}, TP. 369-3570, 
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Dyed feathers cemented on plumase of adults; env’raved surgeon's clip 
on youn’ before large enowsh for banding. Less than 10 percent returns on 
juvenilc birds, 


Manasericnt: National Forests 





Silcox, F. A. Wildciifc mana;senent on the National Forests, 
DPe 255-259, 





"In the West as a whole, almost 75 percent of tthe remaining dbig-gane 
ranges are now Within national forests." Despite joint use with livestock 
sumicr forase is in nost areas adequate.’ Winter range, however, is deficient, 
and animals which can live on tho national forests for 9 to 10 months of the 
ycar are in winter forcecd outsidc, The territory they frequent at that tine, 
soc 20,000,000 acres, should be added to the national forest syston. 
Refu':es alone may prove unsatisfactory and wildlife managonent on-a broad 
basis is needed, Organization of a Divisicn of Wildlife Managericnt in the 
Forest Service announced. Plans cali for a wildlife specialist in cach of 6 
forest. regions, and for one in each of 100 forests important for wildlife. 

A nobile force of sone 200 men to supplement existing law enforccrent 
personnel also is contaiplated. Plans include cooperation with the 
Biolosical Survey in game surveys and tke establishment of Biological Survey 
research stations, "All national-forest resources are perpetuated through 
use in the interests of the greatest number of pcople in the long run. 
Wildlife is one of those resources." 


Manassoncnt: National Parks 





Wright, George M. [Restoration; managernent by public agencies], 
Dp. 236-239, 





Protection on the national parks alone cannot absolutely safeguard 
Wildlifo bocause it mey be affected by conditions on adjacent areas. "Unless 
there can be a national program of wildlife restoration and conservation, 
then eventually the rarks and sanctuarics will bccore drained of their wild- 
life and will become part of the growing bicloicel desert of Ancrica." The 
parks regarded as laboratories preserve netural conciticns the wildlife. 
manacer should know when he sceks to rostore natural habitets. sn important 
function of ths parks is the perpetuction cf representative oxemples of the 
Principal biotic associations of the Unite? States. 


Marasscnent: Refures 





Kubichek, W. F. The C. C. C. rehadilitates waterfowl habitat, 
Pp. 615-618, 





The coustruction end uscfulness of daris, dikes, and islands are 
briefly noted. Fuller information is siven about the collection and storing 
of sccds and other parts of plants to be used in improving focd and cover on 
the Federal nigratory bird refuges. A table is siven showing the nunbcr of 
tons of such material collected. 
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Manasement: Refuses 





Selyer, J.C. Practical waterfowl managoment, pr. 584-598. 





In 19 months, 45 new rofuzes toteallin; over one and a half million 
acres were established. Tle three principal types involved are, (1) The 
great nesting marsh restorations of the North anc Northwest, (2) The inter- 
me@iate nesting and feeding migratory refuges alons the four great flyways 
of the continent, and (3) The large-senle winterins refuges in the southern 
part of the country, extending from the mouth of the Delaware to the 
Sacremento Valley in California. There is discussion by regions of refuge 
noeds anc how they are being met, with special comment on one or more 
refusses in cach rozion illustrating sectional variations in refuge 
acquisition, qualifications, improvement, and manazement. The principles 
underlying the Federal migratory waterfowl refuse program are categorically 


Ww 


stated and suzsostions made as to cooperation by the States. 


Manazrement: Regulating kill 





Cunninzhem, A. G. Wile waterfowl conditions in Manitoba, 
PP ° 525-526 ° 





Gecse are hardly molested in the Province but each year about 


135,000 ducks are killed. Drought and other drawbacks have greatly reduced 
wild fowl production. Hunting must be decreased and Manitoba has steadily 
increased its restrictions on the kill. 


Manazement: Resulatin: kill 





Taverner, P. A. The funcamentals of the duck situation, 1936, 
Pr. 523-525, 





Ducks have becn steadily decreasing ever since the white man came to 
the country. There are many contributing causes but all boil down to this - 
that mortality has been greator than reproduction. It has been said that 
human restriction has been tried anc failed, The truth is that adcquate 
restriction has never been fairly tricd. The only surety for the permanency 
of duck shooting scems to lic in the limitation of the number of guns in the 
field. 


Managzomont: Restocking 





Wessell, Charles W. Releasing larzer phoasants, pp. 384-385. 


Release at 6-7 weeks not proving very satisfactory, restocking with 
fully srown birds in spring is planned. 
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Mana;sement: Ruffed grouse 





Millcor, J. Pavl. A report on the Pillsbury, Now Hampshire, game 
management project, rr. 360-365. 





Descriztion of the arez, the lines «f investizetion proposed, methods 
of recording data by the use of few base, but many translucent, outline maps. 
Studies of ruffed grouse indicate limited range for individuals, loss of 
about 31 percent of the birds to predators in 6 months, and 50 percent of 
nests destroyed or abandoned. Effects of silvicultural work by foresters 
show little indication of bencfitting wildlife, Exrerimontal work included 
especially "release"® of apple trees, provision of escape runs in masscs of 
cover, and the making of openinss in the forest. Feed patches without 
special treatment of soil were fnilures. Seasonal availabikity of wild 
fruits was recorded and in genercl found rather short. Studies of condi- 
tions in relation to aquatic plants anc fur nnimals are in progress, 


Management: Sandhill crane 





Henika, Franklin S. Sandhill cranes in Wisconsin and other 
Lake States, pr. 644-645. 





Ecological requirements of the species; notes on cxisting colonics in 
the rezion reported on; three of the areas have recently come under pertial 
administrative control of the Federal Government. Preservation of suitable 
enviromnent, strict protection, and manezement are necessary to perpetuating 
this magnificent species in the Leke Statcs. 


Manasement: Soil Conservation Service 





Holt, Ernest G. Soil conservetion means wildlife conservation, 


sae 





Contrast of conditions before and afteor settlement by white mon. As 
a result of soil exnloitation a hundred million acres of good farm land 
have been essentially destroyed for cror use by erosion, a like areca has 
been severely impoverished, and a third azcresete of the same order is now 
being rapidly eroced. Soil and wildlife ~c downhill together and must be 
brought back together. Aims of the Soil Conservation Service and of tho 
Section of Wildlife Management. The methods ere such that "the wildlife 
specialist could not ask a better opportunity for the application of his 
Science.* Revegetation is the keynote, and it affords a charce to renew 
the conditions most favorable for wildlife existcnce. The program is 
carried on through demonstrations lasting 5 yoars, the hope being that the 
farmer will become interested in continuing wildlife manz:ement and that 
he will be cncouraged to do so by a proper attitudo on the part of the 
public, especially the sportsmen. 
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Management: Stocking 





Bonnycastle, R. H. G Canada’s reindeer experiment, pp. 424-427. 





Account of driving a herd of reindeer from the west coast of Alaska, 
1,600 miles along the Arctic rim of the continent, to a 6,000 square mile 
reserve near Kittigazuit, east of the Mackenzie Delta. The drive began 
December 1929 and was concluded March 1935. The herd containcd 3,440 
reindeer at the start and 2,370 at the finish. Fawning in the spring of 
1935 again brought the number of the herd to more than 3,000. History of 
the drive and of the preliminary investigations, both of which were carried 
out in a very systematic and thorough way. 


Management: War Department Reservations 





Hobson, iim. H. (Restoration; managoment by public agencies], 





Lt. Col. Hobson reported that thero ere 375 ier Departmeut roserva- 
tions totalling about one and a half million acres. On many of these game 
management is being practiced and the results in illustrative cxamples are 
cited. Work of the Army Engincers that affects wildlife is conducted in 
cooperation with the proper Federel burcaus, 


a 


Management: Waterfowl 





Pirnie, M. D. Michigan waterfowl management studics, 
pp. 501-504, 1 table. 





Returns from the banding of ncarly ten thousand wild ducks indicate 
an annual kill of close to half of the stock. Shorter open seasons lessen 
the kill and increasc the next ycears' breeding stock, There has been no 
shortage of wild fowl food in Michigan; muskrats eppcear to be more, but 
carp less, destructive than reported clsewhere, Thus far artificial 
stocking has not proved effoctive as a restoration measurc, Notes are given 
on diseuses, perasites, and predators. "Michigan observations fail to 
indicate serious losses of healthy, uncrippled weterfowl by predators, 
excopt in the case of incubating birds." 


Management: Wild turkoy 





Stoddard, H. L. Managoment of wild turkey, pp. 352-356. 





Desirability of preserving genuine wild stock. Restocked areas should 
be in part absolute sanctuarics which, «t least, in the errly stages of a 
restoration progrem should be of 20,000 to 100,000 scres in extent. Competi- 
tion by open range livestock is a scrious obstacle to success with turkeys 
and must be controlled. Plantings for turkeys must be fenced to exclude all 
forms of livestock or, better, confine the latter animals to fenced ranges. 
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Controlled use of fire aids in muintenanee of proper food and cover condi- 
ticns and in the control of parasites, Trees and shrubs producing food for 
turkeys should be spared in stand improvoment operations, Openings for feed 
patches and to produce insect food ars reouircd. Freedom from disturbance 
is important and a degree of control of natural enomies is desirable. 


Propagation: Bobwhite 





Poyner, M. 0. Modern methcds of queil breeding, pp. 373-3576. 





To gain economy and efficiency, great changes have recently been made 
in quail rearing methods. The old and the new systems are contrasted under 
these headings: Methods of handling laying stock, brooding, and feeding. 
Small wire-bottom pens usable at all scasons have reduced the cost cf quail 
production because of smaller amount of material, and reduced space and 
labor, required; and what is more important, have lowered mortality from 
discasec. The Coleman brooder not proving very satisfactory in the North, 
the MacNamara colony house was developed; its construction and broodor 
clements are described. Use of the colony house reduces labor, equipncnt, 
and heating costs, and yields more uniformly developed birds. Feeding has 
been much simplified. Production has been increased. 


Propag:tion: Game bird stendards 





Pirnic, Miles D. Game bird standards of perfection, pp. 378-380. 





Notes variation due to age, sex, secson, and subspecific status and 
consequent difficulty of setting standards. Suggests captive-rearing of 
sample flocks from wild eggs. 


Propagation: Pheasant 





Smith, E. C. Pennsylvania system of artificial brooding of ring- 
necked pheasants, pp. 376-378. 





Adoption of an cloctric incubating anc broofing systom. Notes on the 
brooding equipment and its use; feeding; and cure of picking vices. Percent- 
age of birds raised after consignment to brooders has improved and was 93.3 
in 1935, 


Propagation: Waterfowl 





Grange, Wallace. Sominatural gome farms for wild waterfowl, 
pr. 371-373. 





The plan described, much like a well developed system of handling 
partricges and pheasants, gains its main advantage fron the possibility of 
getting one or more clutches of eggs from the breeding stock besidcs the 
Sct they are allowed to incubate. It requires ample natural cnviroment, 
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complete control of the land, adequate breeding stock, facilities for katch- 
ing surplus oggs and caring for the young, and for holding and properly 
attending to the birds the year round. By this systom harcy stock treined 
to forage for itself can be produced. In Wisconsin grcat horned owls, crows, 
snapping turtles, and fox snakes are ubout the only cncnics that must be 
combatted. 


Woights of game 





Gerstoll, Richard. Pennsylvania's field game investigations, 
pp . 565-368 ° 





Report on a program in cxistence about 6 months, Anong interesting 
findings were thant only about 2 percent of the ruffed grouse in Ponnsylvania 
are of the gray phase; thit the birds weighed from 0.79 to 1.76 pounds, 
average of 187, 1.35 pounds. Of 104 specimens accurately sexed, 62 were 
males and 42 were females. The weights of 47 quail were: Lightest 4.6 
ounces, heaviest 6.4, averege 6.05. Sinilar figures for 428 male pheasants 
are: Minimum 2.00 pounds, maxinum 3,82, sverage 2.87. 


Deer weights vary sreatly, due apparently to the degree of over- 
browsing chacterizing cifferent sections of the State. The average weight 
of 41 bucks from a county where food conditions were good was 116 pounds 


hog dressed), and of 25 from an overbrewsed area only 75 niles distant, 
94 pounds, 
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